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l THE MEETING of the High School Section 
, of the North Carolina Teachers Asstmbly in 
November 30, 1922, the writer pro 

sed that an investigation be made of the abilities 
Sof high school seniors in the state. It was suggested 
hat a silent-reading test, an English composition test 
d a general-academic-ability test be administered 
nd marked by the teachers in the local high schools 
ording to directions to be furnished by the School 
Education of the University of North Carolina 
tabulations and calculations were to be made b 


he School of Education and reported to the higl 


[he proposal was well received a d about fort 
remit high schools represented in that meeting 
ressed an interest in assisting 1 uch an investiga 
[Twenty-five high s hools finally administered 
tests and sent in full reports for tabulation Sev 
he sche Is gave t 1 ts but vile 1 moplete 
worl The number of g | seniors for 
enoart vere mad was 
t the same session of the 1 | Assembly the 
er proposed to the city tendents t 
ide of the a 
1¢ ou df g 
4 ] t] } | 
‘ ddit 1 the set 
he orade = be give ect 
t ty superinter ess ere 
ct. 1 ‘ferent citv and 


was made to obtain a complete sampling 
®t the results from every part of the state and fron 


every type of school. There was no pressure on any 
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SOME PRODUCTS OF NORTH CAROLINA’S 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


By M. R. TRABUE 


The University of North Carolina 


school to give the tests. The proposal was that those 


who would like to work on such a project might do so. 
Only those schools which were represented in the two 
sectional meetings at the Teachers Assembly knew of 
the investigation The report is therefore not typical 
of the results obtained in the average North Carolina 
school, for the better schools were probably more fully 
represented than the poorer schools. The following 
cities and towns furnished a large majority of the 
pupils for this study 
eigh, Scotland Nex k, 
Rockingham, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Salisbury, 
Charlotte, Shelby, and North Wilkesboro. 


rhe results obtained are not only from a non-typical 


Wilmington, Goldsboro, Ral 


Roanoke Rapids, Louisburg, 


oup of schools, but they are also from only a small 
proportion of the pupils in those schools Only the 
members of the graduating classes were examined. In 
ense one may consider the graduating class as the 
product of a school, but by far the larger num 

of pupils leave school before reaching this class 


No school can be judged solely on the basis of the 
ibilities of its graduating classes. On such a basis that 
] | the large t proportion of its 


uupils would probably make the highest average scores, 


e the “bright” pupils tend to remain in school 
neer than the “dull” one The results obtained in 
t ' erefore be taken a idicative of 
n North Carolina ha been ac 
education and eliminatior Many simi 

es nrehet n tor need to be 

before it will be 1 ble to ki vhat are the 
pical results of public school training in the state 

e products of high school training are conditioned 

1 large extent by the character of the elementary 

{ uct The abilities of the seventh grade 
upils may therefore be considered before turning to 


plies the distributions of scores made on the different 


educational tests by the seventh-grade pupils in Febru- 


1 median score 


in each test is repre- 
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had the oldest senior 


class, has provided a median of only fifty-three months 


served that School Q, which 


of schooling for these pupils, while several schools 
have provided more than ninety months of training 
prior to the beginning of the senior year. It would be 
useless to expect as high achievements from pupils 
who had obtained less than sixty months as from pupils 
ho had obtained ninety months of training—an 
unount greater by 50 per cent. 
The reading scores, represented in Figure 4, indi 
cate that several of our high’ schools afte obtaining 
ter results in this subject than the average sé€nior 
class in the United States as a whole It is discourag 
ng, however, to note that a few.of the senior classes 
e on the average lower than elementary school 
classes should be in silent reading. If a half dozen 
hools in the state have come up to the standard in 


his subject, the other schools ought certainly to be 

thle to do better than to come within four years of 

he standard bility to read and to understand the 
inted page is fundamental in all academic work. 
Figure 5 presents the records of the various senior 


Mentimeters The close resemblance be 
the 


art showing amounts of school train 


tween the rankings of schools in this test and the 


rankings in the cl 
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“McCall Reading Scale, Form 4 
65 75 


eflect 
Sel 
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the 
distributions obtained, he may secure them by writing 


cipal wishes further facts or desires to examine 


to the Director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
School of Education, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Each pupil in the classes examined was requested t 


tell just how long it took him to complete each of th 
grades tl 


would have 
been much more accurate to have taken the facts fron 


rough which he had passed. It 


permanent record cards than from the statements of 


the pupils, but unfortunately such cards are not yet 


maintained by most of the schools. The analysis an 


tabulation of the replies to this inquiry are given in 
some detail in a separate section, but there are certair 


features of the situation to which special attentio1 


alled. More pupils “skipped” the secon 
grade than any other, and each successive grade wa 
skipped less frequently than the one before it. Simi 


larger and larger numbers failed as the higher 


grades were reached. This indicates that each grads 


is harder than the one preceding it. 
The 


raised by this finding concerns tl 
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are sorting pupils rathe 
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each step of the educational ladder and 


of school entirely? There is need for sev 


Perhaps a part 
«1 


1e situation is due to our effort to accomplish in 


work for which the majority of the publi 


ven grades 


eols of the country allow eight grades. This pos 
lity is emphasized by the tabulations which show 

t the iverage senior in high school finished the 
en elementary-school grades in exactly seven years, 
le the average seventh-grade pupil required some 
hat more than that amount of tim For those who 
ible to survive the | oh school period, the seven 


ade course is apparently satisfactory, but for those 


do not find it 1 


possible to complete the high s hool 


he elementary school course of o seven years 
‘ 1 
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er farming ot 


other agricultural pursuits. The public high schools 


certainly ought to encourage and train any group of 
itizens whose work is as vital to the common welfare 
as is the farmer’s, but apparently the schools repre- 
doing much in this 


sented in this study are not g 


direction. 
It must be admitted that high school seniors need 
not have chosen a vocation, but the facts sre that 53.2 


per cent of them had made at least a tentative selection 


f alife-work. Some of them will undoubtedly change 
eir choices. but the choices that have been made by 
the time they reach the senior year of their high school 
course indicate the direction in which our schools are 

uiding their thoughts. 

[he fathers of 15.2 per cent of the seventh-grade 

pupils were engaged in various ways with transporta 
n Rv the time the senior class was reached, less 


Only 


school seniors were 


such pupils remained in school. 


the fathers of high 


sp rtation. and not a single senior had 


y intention of entering this important field 


The fathers of 61.4 per cent of the seventh grade 
pupils were en ed in trade and manufacturing. In 
he senior class 58.1 per cent were children of men in 

indus orld, but only 17.2 per cent of the 

iors themselves had any idea of entering industrial 
life Surel e high schools have some responsibility 

huildine up the lustrial strength of North Caro 

, Must the industries be content to take chiefly 
t ew fail to pass in their high school work? 
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TABLE II 


As Recarps CoLiece 


1923 


ATTENDANCE 


\ B D I G H I sis Oo 
i- l | 
140 1 2 2 l l l l 
135 . 2 3 l | 2 | 3 
130 2 9 4 2 4| 7 1 5 | 
125 2 6 1] 6 ? 5 3 11] 4 | = 4 
1 2¢ l 4 21 2 2 12 3 4 4 14 1} i4| 5 
115 | 15 4 3 15 | l 4 22) | 1} 3] 12] 10 
110 3 17 5 17 3 10 20 2) 2) | 28 11 
105 2 9 5 3 16 5 2 4, 35 5 4) 1} 26} 10 
100 l 1] 2 2 15 2 3 7 24 l 3} 2] 30 16 
9s R 2 3 9 3 20 1 2 2) 22 10 
90 l 2 2 6 1 1 10 3 16} 13 
85 3 2 l 12 10 
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65 ] 1 4+ 3 
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ss 
sO l 
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See as among the high schools that it 1s harder to obtain suc- 
= cess in B than in K or L? Perhaps teachers urge their 
— m alert pupils to go to B. The data do not indicate 
why the choices were made 
a ae ()ne might raise the question as to whether colleges 
; ght to ept pupils with Mentimeter scores lower 
_—— =f sd 120, which score slightly lower than that made 
| ees ee e average high school junior in New Jersey and 
Er =] state When o considers the inadequacy of 
uurse through which these North Carolina seniors 
_ passed, however, the lack of equipment in the 
seaae 5 l nd the lack of well trained teachers to 
a = ae | ict them, one is inclined to feel differently. If 
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EG = ‘ 1 be at an end. While it is true that 
f ° 7 = =| t of these senio vould fail in a ollege holding 
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High School Principal, Falcon, N. ¢ 
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tiren helped them to excel the carpenters’ children in lawyers, and salesmen. It is difficult to find any clear 
Shis test. It is interesting to note, however, that the explanation for this shifting in rank. 
Results in Figure 7 show very nearly the same ordet fable V shows the distributions of Mentimeter 
hs was discovered among the vocations of recruits in scores according to the vocations the pupils themselves 
She U. S. Army.’ had chosen. Perhaps the extent to which those hav- 
he ranks shown by the tabulations of Mentimeter ing high scores chose various branches of art as 
Beores for the high school seniors according to the careers as interesting as anything else in Table V. 
: ions of their fathers (Table IV and fig. 8) are lhere are practically no artists in the state at present, 
; different from the ranks shown by the corre ut if these pupils carry out their purposes that defi- 
: ling tabulations for the seventh-grade pupils. On iency may be partially supplied. One may be 
$ g change is seen in the lower ranks of ministers, pardoned, however, for having doubts as to the perma 
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nence of these purposes. The seniors in the schools ideas regarding the types of work for which they w 
tested have apparently become acquainted with rela being prepared. Possibly the teachers themsel 
tively few occupations Almost none of the seniors in imagined that they were “teaching Latin in order tl 
the smail schools had made any choice of vocation their pupils might in turn teach their pupils to te: 
perhaps because these schools had not given them any Latin.” 


TABLE IV 
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Che distributions reported above are typical of those eaching that farming is an unworthy calling? The = 
obtained im the other tests giver Che actual distribu teacher should esteem all vocations of equal wortl de 
ti ¢ tests aré é e bureat led the student is preparing for the one for m t 


of Educational Resear t the Univers ot Nort vhich he has natural aptitudes All can not enter the § 


Carolina and may be examine y anyone wv ntet same calling, and we need capable men and women 1 

este ‘ evid every vocation if our state is to maintain its rightful § 

give ere ve are tea gx tox out fact place | 
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he rease the percentage of retardation in the seventh ears of short school terms that for the completion of 
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If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVIC! g 

PRICE 


Write today to the 


University of Virginia 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 16-July 26 
Second Term, July 28-August 30 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind 


P.s We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices 
and FREE SHAD! 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Secretarv, Summer Quarter: 


On the Very Threshold 


We have ‘ irds of maturity We have aimed t 
nform the mit We |] ee! 
‘ ‘ } «= — 


theit r informat CHARLES A 


History of the United States 


For High Schools 


\ book tl ‘ to | cir m the verv thresho f life 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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